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SPECIALITIES ! 


Three lots of Mirt Long Shawls, at #5 00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 

Satines, in Dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Green and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5 up. 

Canton Flannets, from 12}c. to 28e. 

50 doz. Huck Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Towelling, at 25c., good. At 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
§. W. corner of Seventh vad Arch Streets. 


STOKES & WOOD. 


N. B.—Patterns sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press wlen required. 


ENGLISH INGRAIN 
CARPETS. 
New Patterns, the highest grade, 


Made to order for our sales. 
ALSO, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


The handsomest line of patterns we have ever had. 
STAIR AND HALL CARPETS, ALL KINDS. 
OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, &ec. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


1222 Chestnut St., Philada. 
12 3t. 
Buy the Best! 


, 

The Economical (o.k and House Book. 
By ELIZABETH NICHOLSON, 

4 New and Revised Edition, comprising five hundred 
Receipts for Cooking, Pickling, Nursing the Sick, Cookery 

or the Sick, Gardening, Cleansing, Painting, Plain and 
Fancy Needlework, Preserving, Washing, lroning, Pleasant 

Drinks, Ornamental Work, Dyeing, Making Cements, Put- 
ting up of Winter Stores, &c., &c. 

Published in Plain Cloth and in Leather. The Leather copies 
nave every page “interleaved” with ene | paper, affording 
Housekeepers with a convenient receptacle for “Manuscript 
Receipts.” 3 

‘Every housekeeper who desires to practice economy, 
while living well, ought to get this book. Luts. OBSERVER. to the 
Price in cloth, $1.00. Leather interleaved, $1.50. 

Either style sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


7 3m) DU 'FFIEL D ASHMEAD, 711 Sansom St., Philada. PATENT WINDOW SHADE ROLLER. 


eee ok , It is a great invention. Try rr. 

Linen Window Shades, plain or gilt borders. 
eras ; aan re Gilt Wall Papers, 50 ¢., 75 ¢ , to $1.50. 
Not sab wee) Ye Cheap Papers, 10, 12}, 15, and 20 cte., neatly 


Pe a - hung. 


we: oa re JOHNSTON'S DEPOT. 
DO é Syrah each | No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, belou 11th, 


VANE ST. NEW YORK. SEND fan eit J . 
43 PEILADELPRIA, 

























Tue Sixth Biennial Conference of Teachers and 
Delegates from Friends’ First-day Schools in the 
United States and Canada, wil! be held at Wiaine- 
Tox, Oxio, commencing Fourth-day, 11th mo. 22d, 
at 3.30 P.M. The Executive Committee wil] meet 
at 3 P.M. 

Friends and others who desire to attend, will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome to the hearts and homes of 
Friends at Wilmington, and accommodations wil! be 
provided for all whocome. Address, 

Evay C. Tuorytox, Wilmington, 0O., 
Secretary of the Local Com. 

Wi'mington is on the Cincinnati and Muskingum 
Valley Railroad, about forty miles north east of 
Cincinnati. 

Passengers from the West, coming by Cincinnati, 
will obtain tickets at the Little Miami depot. Trains 
leave at 11.40 A.M. and 4 P.M. Those coming 
through Richmond, Indiana, wil! pass to Xenia and 
change cars at Morrow station. 

Passengers from the East can leave Boston at 
5.30 P. M., via Fail River steamboats for New 
York, and thence via Pennsylvania Railroad. Ex- 
cursion tickets to go and return, can be had of 
Gilbert C. Hoag, No. 31 Old State House, Boston. 
Fare, $26. 

Those from New York can take the 9.30 A. M. 
train on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and arrive at 
Wilmington about 2 o’clock the next afternoon. 
Tickets can be had of Avcustus Taber, 714 Water St. 
Fare, $22. 

Those from Philadelphia can obtain tickets of 
Samver R. Suipiey, 111 South Fourth St. Train 
leaves at 12.30 P.M. Fare, $19. The fare from 
Baltimore is also $19. 

Palace sleeping-cars on every train. The tickets 
are good on every train on these roads from 11th mo. 
18th to 22d going, and until 12th mo. 5th returning. 

It is the desire of those interested in the cause, 
that the Conference should be largely attended and 
fruitful in its results, to the edification of its mem- 
bers, the welfare of the church, and the praise and 
honor of our Holy Head. 

Witiiam G. Ruoaps, Sec. Ex. Com. 
1221 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New Mustrated 
Family Bible, containing over 200 fine Seripture [lustra- 
tions, to any Book Agent. free of charge. 

Address Nariona Puutisaive Co., Phila delphia Pa. 








Look! Look! Look! 


NO CORDS, NO PULLEYS, 
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Free Pub Library 













































































































































































































































































PRIENDS 


Dr. T. A. D. FORSTER, 
DENTIST, 
1320 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Office hours, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
References :—John M Whitall, 1317 Filbert St. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 1623 Filbert St. Jas. Whitall, 
~ Race St. Rebert Pearsall Smith, 1315 Filbert 


WHEELER & on, 
WILSON’'S 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. 
SOLD ON THE EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 
General Agents, 
914 Chestnut St. Phila. 


or Cincinnati, 9. 
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ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
TEA &£ COPE EE: | 
Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 
FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 


per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
wad $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warrauted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 
FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
Sree of charge. 

Zf®@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 
; WIRE RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, §c 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 


Waunuifactured by M. WALEER & SON, 
Wo. 805 Market St., Philada. 


REVIEW 


BOOKS. 


Taovcats os Hast arp Discrptixe. By J. J. Gur- 
ney. Price $1.25. Sent by mail for the same. 
Taovcuts on Caristias Worsair. By Isaac Rob- 
son. Small pamphlet, price 10 cts ; $5 per 100, 

postpaid. 


Memoriats or Resecca Jongs. $2.00, postpaid. 


A Litrtez Boox ror Littiz Fotxs. A compilation 
of interesting anecdotes and poetry for children. 
Price 75 cts. ; by mail, 80 cts. 


A Prza ror tae Doms Creation. 75 cts., postpaid. 


Ox tHe Mountau. By M. E. Atkinson. 


Paper 
cover, 15 cts., postpaii. 


On tae Mocwytaiy axp oTHeR Pogms. By M. RB. 
Atkinson. Paper cover, 30 cta., postpaid. 

Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Porms or Home Lirg. 80 cts. 


Tae Wueat Suear, a suggestive Reader; with ap 
introduction by Enoch Lewis. $2.00, post-paid. 


a Guide Book for 
by H. C. McCook. 


Ospsect anp Ovtiine TEACHING, 
Sunday-School Workers, 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 


JouRNAL oF Jons Wooimas, with Introduction by 
John G. Whittier. $1.50 by mail. 


For sale by ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N. Tenth St., Phila. 


MERSHON’S RUSSIAN HEATERS. 


Cooking Ranges, Low Down Grates, 
Latrobe Heaters, Portable Heat- 
ers, Fireplace Heater», Siate Man- 
tels,Gas Ovens, Registers, Chimney 
Ventilators, and Confectioner 
Candy Furnaces, 





Philadelphia, 34 month, 1848 
DasizL Measnon’s Sons: 

It gives me pleasure to say that your new im- 
proved Wrought-Iron Air-tight Heaters have gives 
me entire satisfaction during the last severe winter. 
Notwithstanding the very cold weather, my house 


| has been comfortably warm day and night, saving, 


I believe, at least one third of the ordinary quantity 
of coal. I can cheerfully recommend them to al! 
who are in want of a first-class Heating Apparatus 
Jouy M. Wartat., 1317 Filbert St. 
For other references, see Friends’ Review, No. 42, 
Vol. 20, and No. 8, Vol. 21. 
Send for descriptive Circulars to 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS, 
N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


Store and sample rooms, No. 1338 Chestnut 
Street, opposite United States Mint. 

ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHOY. 

GAS LOGS FOR FIREPLACES. 

32 ly. 
CLINTON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of this Institution wil! open for 
pupils of both sexes on Third-day, the 14th of 11th 
month, and continue eleven weeks. Send for Cir- 
cular. Address the Principal, 

CHAS. H, JONES, 


8 6t. Weare, N. H 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DOMINATION—CHRIST’S 
PRESIDENCY. 

There are two subjects connected with our 
view of church-government, which appear to 
claim especial notice. The first is the absence 
of all ecclesiastical domination, or of any dis- 
tinction between a priesthood in power, and a 
laity in subjection. No such distinction ap- 
pears to have been known among the imme 
diate followers of Christ, or in the first and 
purest age of the churches which they 
planted—and none such exists among our- 
selves. Our views on this point are indeed 


by no means opposed to the just influence of 


the most experienced members of the church, 
or to the proper authority of appointed over- 
seers; but we consider ourselves to be 
brethren, possessed of equal rights; and we 


conceive it to be the duty and privilege of the 
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gle member is controlled and governed by the 
body at large. 

ow it is very obvious, as has been already 
observed, that such a form of church-govern- 
ment can be safe and salutary, only while we 
maintain a still higher principle—that of the 
supremacy and perpetual superintendence of 
Christ himself. This isa doctrine on which 
Friends have at all times delighted to dwell. 
Often have they been led to call to mind the 
glowing words of the prophet—‘“ Unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder, and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God ;’—often have they found 
occasion to recur to the doctrine of the apos- 
tle, that God hath put “ al/ things” under the 
feet of Jesus, and “given Him to be Head 
over all things to the church.” 

What then is the agency by which Christ 
conducts His reign, and orders the affairs of 
His universal people? Scripture and exper- 
ience unite in declaring that it is the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. It is by His Spirit that He 
brings His children into subjection to His will, 
qualifies them for their respective offices in 
the body, and guides them individually and 
collectively, in their course of duty. 

Here is the second point to which I was 
anxious to allude. Friends have always be- 
lieved “that a manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal;” and 
that the living members of the church, in 
their endeavors to promote the religious wel- 
fare of others, will not fail to receive, as they 
humbly seek it, His gracious aid and gui- 
dance. Whether in such endeavors, we act 
as private individuals, or in the official char- 
acter of overseers of the flock, it is still in de- 
| pendence on our Divine Master, and in obe- 
| dience to the government of His Spirit, that 
jour duties ought to be performed. We be- 
llieve that it is thus, and thus only, that we 


tt 


church, to conduct its own affairs, and govern | can with confidence offer up the prayer of the 


itself: And here there is no place, on the 


part of individuals, for a proud indepen- 


| Psalmist, “ Establish thou the work of om 
hands upon us; yea the work of our hands 





dence, or impatience of restraint ; because, as | establish thou it.” 


far as Christian discipline extends, every sin- 


Sut further—when Christians meet in their 
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corporate capacity, for the purpose of regula- 
ting the affairs of the church, and of promo- 
ting the cause of religion, Christ is their 
rightful president. And it is our firm belief, 
that as they reverently wait upon him, they 
will find him present to assist their delibera- 
tions, to prompt their efforts, and to direct their 
decisions. 

That such was the happy experience of the 
primitive believers has already been shown 
from Scripture; and there is surely no good 
reason why Christians, in the present day, did 
they fully rely on their Divine Ruler, should 
not enjoy a sufficient measure of the same 
blessed privilege. 

We, therefore, consider it to be our duty to 
conduct all our meetings for discipline, with 
immediate reference to the government of 
Christ and to the guidance of His Spirit. 
Whether we are engaged in appointing offi- 
cers; in acknowledging ministers ; in delib- 
erating on their prospects of service; in 
admitting members; in dealing with delin- 
quents; in extending advice to subordinate 
meetings ; orin discussing propositions made 
with a view to the welfare of the body—what- 
ever subject, indeed, connected with religion 
and morality may occupy our attention—we 
believe it to be right, humbly to wait for 
divine direction, and to yield to that judgment, 
on the subject before us, which appears to be 
most consistent with the mind of Chrest. 


On the general maxim, that of every ques- 
tion which can arise in the church, there must 
be some right conclusion, and in the further 
belief, that as they diligently seek his counsel, 
Christ will lead his dependent followers into 
that conclusion, we admit, in our meetings for 
discipline, of no division of members—of no 


settlement of any point by majority. Neither 
have these assemblies, any more than our 
meetings for worship, a human president.— 


J. J. Gurney. 


— 
AN ISLAND ON FIRE. 
BY TITUS M, COAN, M. D. 

The whole island upon which the village 
of Hilo stands was often shaken by the 
earthquake ; and our green nook was threat- 
ened more than once by devouring torrents 
of volcanic fire. Hawaii is an island nearly 
as large as the State of Connecticut; but, 
like the eleven smaller islands which with it 
make up the Hawaiian or Sandwich group, 
it is entirely of volcanic origin. Upon the 
rest of the group the fires have long ago been 
extinguished; but here they still roll and 
roar with undiminished fury—the melting, 
forging, and welding goes on as from the 
beginning in the great volcanoes of Ki 
lau-é-a and Mauna Loa. The thunder of 
the Plutonic hammer is heard; the whole 
island shakes beneath the blow, and the 


white vapors and sulphur-smoke roll away 
forever from those mighty forges. 

The volcano played a large part in the 
imaginations of the children that grew up in 
that island home. Often on clear nights our 
parents’ call would. follow our footsteps up- 
stairs, after we had blown out the light and 
gone to bed in more than heathen ignorance 
of the fear of ghosts or of darkness, and we 
would hear with a sort of dread delight, the 
words, “ Children, look at the volcano!” 

Peering out into the darkness, over the 
tops of the forest, we could see the flank of 
the mountain dome, Mauna Loa. At the 
point where the black smoke rose on the left 
hand of the mountain, a great, glaring light 
seemed to spring from the mountain to the 
clouds, like a steady pillar of flame; and we 
wate hed with excited eyes the slow, writhing 
motion of the clouds as they were drawn 
into the glare, borne by the inward currents 
of air that rushed from all sides towards the 
crater. It was Ki lau-é a, the greatest of all 
active volcanoes, that made this “terrible 
light in the air.” 

The contrast to this scene came in the 
morning. When we awoke, we saw a faint 
golden light upon the walls of our room, 
even though its windows opened toward the 
west, and though the sun was not yet risen. 
Looking out, we saw the high mountains 
covered with fresh-fallen snow, that took the 
beams of the sun long before they were visi- 
ble to us, and shone in the light of that 
tropical sun-rising more brightly than pure 
gold—radiant, glowing, like no other splendor 
in the world; and from those great canopies 
of snow the morning land-breeze flowed down 
upon our faces, and chilled them as we flat- 
tened our features against the panes. 

Two mountains, one of snow and one of 
fire, formed the chief features in the land- 
scape which, with the ocean, was all of Na- 
ture to our young eyes. Two enormous 
mountains—each nearly as high as the high- 
est summits of the Alps, for they were four- 
teen thousand feet in elevation—twin giants 
of the Pacific. I climbed once, with com- 
panions of my own age and native guides, to 
the summit of the extinct mountain, Mauna 
Kea. The nearest elevation of equal height, 
the Sierra Nevada, in California, was almost 
three thousand miles away; and westward 
we should have had to journey three times 
as far—to the mountains of Thibet—in order 
to find any summit as lofty as this upon 
which we stood in the flush of boyhood’s 
pride, and waved our alpenstocks triumph- 
antly in the air. 

From this great mountain, as from all 
other mountains and islands of the Hawaiian 
group, except one, the fires have long since 
died away. Mauna Kea is a completed 
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, mountain, except so far as the graving tool; strikes it, and before they had time to sink 
; of time is busy upon it, and its outlines| into the fusion. 
e yield to the comparatively mild agencies of} In 1851 and 1852 the next eruptions oc- ty 
." sunlight, wind, and rain. But the twin|curred, the latter of which repeated at its a 
. mountain, Mauna Loa, is still a-building.| commencement the pbenomena of the erup- 
. Each eruption from its terminal crater or its|tion of 1843. “ At half-past three on the A 
d flank adds a new layer to the surface of the | morning of the 17th of February,” wrote the e 
2 great dome. How much higher its summit | same observer, in a Jetter much more graphic He 
e may yet be raised is, of course, unknown. than avy other description I can give, “a a 
e The earliest recorded eruption from the|smal! beacon light was discovered on the ; 
summit took place in 1832; the beacon-light,|summit of Mauna Loa. At first it appeared 
ie flaming from the top of a mountain 14,000] like a solitary star resting upon the apex of } 
of feet high, was distinctly visible upon the is |the mountain. In a few moments its light : 
e land of Maui and at other places more than | increased and shone Jike a rising moon. Sea- ; 
ft a hundred miles distant. An eruption from|men keeping watch on deck in our port ex- 
ht Ki lau ¢-a occurred simultaneously. A qui-|claimed, ‘ What is that? The moon is rising 4 = 
ne escence of eleven years then followed; andjin the west!’ In fifteen minutes the problem ; 
ve my own first observation of volcanoes dates| was solved. A flood of fire burst out of the 4 
1g from the year 1843, when the second eruption] mountain, and began to flow ina brilliant 
D from Mokuawéowéo took place. current down its northernslope. . . . In ; 
ts I shall never forget the impression of that}a short time immense columns of burning ii] 
he time. The evening was clear and quiet, and|lava shot up heavenward to the height of if 
ill as the night grew dark a strange light was|three or four hundred feet, flooding the sum- t 
le noticed upon the summit of Mauna Loa,| mit of the mountain with light and gilding 4 
whose serene blue dome formed the wall of| the firmament withitsradiance. . . . In 4 
he our western horizon. All our house was in|two hours the molten stream had rolled, as 
nt excitement ; a clear white flame, whiter than | We judged, about fifteen miles down the side qY 
m, the moon, deeper and stronger than any star,|of the mountain. This eruption was one of ; 
he rested upon that distant crest, and grew|terrible activity and surpassing splendor; 
mn. momently as we gazed upon it. My parents! but it was short. In about twenty-four hours 
ns told me that it was an eruption; but it} all traces of it seemed to be extinguished.— 
he seemed to my excited imagination as if the | Scribner's Monthly. 
ei world was newly on fire, and I turned away | ~<e- 
at from the sight of that terrible splendor with | For Friends’ Review. 
ire an uneasy feeling of awe and fear, as if the) THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE GOSPELS 
lor entire planet was in danger of consuming be TRACED BACK. 
ies fore morning. The mountain was_ really BY J. H. DILLINGHAM. “he 
wn aflame; no fitful jets of fire or whiffs of (Continued from page 181.) Re 
at- heated stones, as in other volcanoes, but a The Great Bible’? (1539), continued. a 
steady column of white-hot lava playing Paris was the place chosen for the printing i 
of noiselessly in the still night, yet emitting a|of the new Bible, on account of the superior ' 
nd- light so powerful that I could read by the| workmen and paper to be obtained there. ; 
\a- fiery splendor that cast strong shadows against | Crumwell procured of Henry VIIL. letters to sf 
pus the moonlight. For four weeks this scene|the French King Francis I., desiring him to : 
gh- was nightly continued, with little change ;| permit and license a subject of his to print Z 
ur- while by day great columns of smoke ob-|the Bible in English within the university of 
nts scured the island. The flow of lava con-|Paris.* The royal license was granted, and 
)m- tinued for three months, pouring forth about|the work proceeded “on a splendid scale.” 
to seventeen billions of cubic feet of lava, and | Coverdale made baste with diligence to have 
ina flowing more than twenty miles from the|the work safely through, fearing the license 
rht, summit of the mountain. Mr. Coan visited| would be withdrawn; for they were “ daily 
ost the stream, and found it crusted over, in por-|threatened and looked ever to be spoken 
ard tions where its course was the most steep andj withal.” At length, when danger seemed 
mes swift, with a roof of congealed but brittle ready to break upon them, Coverdale sent as 
der lava. Venturing alone upon this treacher-] much of the Bible as was then printed to i 
pon ous crust, he found cracks in it through} Crumwell for safe keeping in England, “ to it , 
od’s which he was able to gaze down at the fearful|the intent that if those men proceeded in 2 es 
\ph- river of fire beneath him. It rushed down | their cruelnesse against them and confiscated 5 
the mountain side at a velocity which he} the rest, yet that, at the least, might be safe.” i 
all estimated at not less than thirty miles an{Soon the royal permit to priut the Bible was sf 
jian hour. Fragments of rock which he threw] withdrawn, and the French printer was sum- ' 
ince down upon the lava-torrent were whirled] — meee inheetstneitamenente cic 
eted away out of sight like a ball when the bat! *Memorials of Myles Coverdale. Bagster: 1638. 
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moned before the Inquisition, and was there 
charged with heresy “ for printing the sacred 
writ in a vulgar tongue, whereby people were 
led into errors of faith and belief.” And then 
the Englishmen concerned in this work were 
sent for: but they, having some warning of 
what would follow, ‘ posted away as fast as 
they could to save themselves, leaving be 
hind them all their Bibles, which were to the 
number of 2,500.’ These were seized and 
condemned, and delivered over to the lieu- 
tenant-criminal to be burnt, ‘in a place of 
Paris (like Smithfield), called Haulbert 
Place.’ The cupidity of the officer, however, 
induced him to sell ‘four great dry-vats of 
them to a haberdasher, to lay caps in.’” 
These were afterwards bought back by Cover- 
dale and Grafton—who, with Whitchurch, 
was the authorized printer of the Great Bible. 
“But notwithstanding the said losse after 
they had recovered some part of the fore- 
said books, and were comforted and encour- 
aged by the Lord Cromwell, the said Eng- 
lish men went again to Paris, and there got 
the Presses, letters, and Servants, of the 
aforesaid Printer, and brought them to Lon- 
don, and there they became Printers them- 
selves (which before they never intended), 
and printed out the said Bible in London; 
and after that printed sundrie impressions, 
but yet not without great trouble and losse, 
for the hatred of the Bishops, namely, Stephen 
Gardiner and his fellows, who mightily did 
stomack and maligne the printing thereof.”* 

In 1539, the Bible being finished and pub- 
lished, of large folio size, and so called the 
Great Bible, was welcomed with joy by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who wrote a preface for the 
next edition of it, issued in 1840, which has 
caused the Great Bible to be called Cran- 
mer’s Bible. The Archbishop recommends 
to every man to read for himself at home; 
“for,” says he, “the Holy Spirit bath so 
ordered and attempered the Scriptures, that 
in them as well publicans, fishers, and shep- 
herds may find their edification, as great doc- 
tors their erudition.” 

A hand (s@) printed here and there in 
the margin of the first editions, was designed 
to point out passages in the Bible which were 
to be explained in Notes at the end. But no 
corresponding commentary was ever prepared. 
The setters forth of the first edition say in 
their preface: “We haue also (as ye may se) 
added many handes both in the margent of 
thys volume, and also in the texte, vpon the 
which, we purposed to haue made in the ende 
of the Byble (in a table by them selues) certen 
godly annotacions; but for so moche as yet 
there hath not bene suffycient tyme minystred 
to the Kinges moost honorable councell, for 


* Id. from Fox’s Acts and Monuments. 
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the ouersyght and correcyon of the sayde an- 
notacyons, we will therfore omyt them, tyll 
their more cduenient Jeysour. Doynge nowe 


nomore but beseake the moost gentle reader, 


that when thou commest at soche a place 
where a hande doth stande (or any other 
where, in the Byble) and thow canst not at- 
tayne to the meanynge and true knowledge 
of that sentence, then do not rashly presume 
to make any pryuate interpretacyon thereof: 
but submyt thy self to the iudgement of those 
that are godly learned in Chryst Jesu.” And 
Coverdsle had written regretfully to Crum- 
well, “ Pity it were that the dark places of 
the text, upon which I have always set a 
hand, should so pass undeclared.” 

First Effect of Giring this Bible to the People in 

English. 

“Tt was wonderful,” says Strype,* “to see 
with what joy this book of God was received, 
not only among the learneder sort, . . . but 
generally all England over, among all the 
vulgar and common people; and with what 
greediness God’s word was read, and what re- 
sort to places where the reading of it was. 
Everybody that could bought the book, or 
busily read it, or got others to read it 
to them, if they could not themselves; 
and divers more elderly people learned to 
read on purpose. And even little boys 
flocked among the rest to hear portions of the 
Holy Scripture read.” Fox tells of a boy 
who was angrily fetched away by bis father 
from hearing these readings, and who then 
diligently learned to read for himself. He 
and a brother apprentice joined their stocks 
together and bought a New Testament, which 
they concealed under the bed-straw, and read 
it at convenient times. Having said to his 
mother that the customary regards paid to 
the crucifix were plain idolatry, according to 
the Scripture command against any graven 
image, he was unmercifully beaten by his 
father, and nearly hanged. Similar gospel 
divisions of households were frequent ; and 
everywhere the opening Bible was as a sep- 
arating wedge between the old school and the 
new. The contents of the Bible were matter 
of earnest conversation even in ale-houses; 
and the King issued a proclamation charging 
all, that “not geving to moche to yo'r owne 
mynds fantazies and opinions nor having 
thereof any open reasonyng in yor open 
Tauernes or Alehowses, ye shall have Re- 
course to suche lerned men as be or shalbe 
| auctorised to preache and declare the same, 
Soo that avoyding all contentions and dispu- 
tacons in such Alehowses and other places 
vnmete for such conferencs, and submytting 
your opinions to the Judgements of suche 
lerned men as shalbe appoynted in this be 


* Life of Cranmer. 








in 





haulf, His grace may wel pceyue that you 
vse this most hiegh benefit quietly and char- 


itably every of you to the edefying of himself, 
his wief and famyle.” 
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EVERY THING DESIGNED TO HELP US. 
FEEBLE HEALTH. 


“ We know that all things work together 


| for good to those who love God.” This gra- 


During the first year of the publication of; cious assurance covers a great deal of ground. 
the Great Bible, four editions of the New Tes-| It includes all that is implied in many of the 
tament and four of the Bible were published. | precious promises. Observe, the apostle says, 
In the next year (1540) when Cranmer’s|“ We know:” evidently he spoke from his 
name, by his preface, began to be connected | own experience, and appealed to that of his 


with this Bible, four editions of the Bible and 
three of the New Testament were published. 
But the copies were mostly large and expensive. 





readers; it was a thing settled beyond a 
doubt. “ Werk together for good ;’ tempor- 
al good? no; that cannot be. Then it must 


But itappears that during the following reign, | mean spiritual good,—the sanctification of 
that of Edward VL., the novelty of the Great|the soul. And is it, then, a fact that all 
Bible was deserting it, and good old Tyndale’s | things are tending to this one point ?—all 
version was regaining its own place. For|things which surround us, all things which 
during those six years, while thirty five edi-| happen to us? Why, many of these things 
tions of the New Testament were published,|seem to be hindrances, and are continually 
twenty five were of Tyndale’s version. We} complained of as such. Most Christians find 


must, then, find our way back to the Tyndale) 
presently. But on our way we are met by 
accounts of two intervening Bibles, of which, 
though we see them not, we must not fail to 
hear. 
§9. Maithew’s (or John Rogers’) Bible, 1537. 
Matthew’s Bible may be regarded as Tyn- 
dale’s Bible and Coverdale’s combined in one ; 
and also as the basis of our present Author- 
ized Version. Its title is as follows: “The; 
Byble, which is all the Holy Seripture. In 
whych are contayned the Old and Newe ay 
ment truely and purely translated into Englysh. 
By Thomas Matthew, 1537. Set forth with | 
the Kinges most gracious licéce.” A large 
folio in German type. 
John Rogers (a name familiar to readers 
of the New England Primer as “the Smith- 
field martyr”) was a distinguished classical 
scholar, educated at Cambridge. He took 
orders as a Roman Catholic priest. He was 
converted at Antwerp to the Protestant faith 
through the instrumentality of Tyadale, whom 
thereupon he appears to have assisted in re- 
vising his translation of the Scriptures ; and 
these brother-reformers became intimate 
friends. Tyndale did not complete the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible, but besides per- 
forming his version of the New Testament 
had gone probably as far as 2d Chronicles in 
translating the Old. Rogers undertook to 
complete his friend’s work, but he did so by 
filling up what remained unfinished of Tyan- 
dale’s work, by Coverdale’s version, which 
had appeared two years before. Because his 
own name had been associated with the per- 
secuted and martyred Tyndale’s, it is thought 
that Rogers published his edition of the com- 
plete Bible under the feigned name of Thomas 
Matthew, that the work might find a more 
ready acceptance among those whom Tyndale’s 
friend’s name would prejudice. Some think 
that Matthew was an associate of Rogers. 
(To be continued.) 


many things in their circumstances which 
they think peculiarly unfavorable to their 
progress in divine life. One complains of 
the depressing influence of bad health,—says 
he finds his strength so much exhausted by 
the unavoidable draughts made upon it daily, 
that he has no mental vigor left, and no 
capability of religious feeling or thought. 
He complains that he cannot keep his mind 
in contact with divine truth long enough to 
derive any benefit from it,—the mind par- 
ticipating in the languor of the body. This 
often goes on for years, and the sufferer asks: 
“ How can this be favorable to my growth in 
grace? I seem to be running down hill all 
the time. O Paul! were years of ill health 
and nervous depression among those things 
which thou hadst in mind when thou madst 
that sweeping assertion ?” 

To this, the apostle—himself no stranger 
to bodily suffering—would probably reply, 
“Child, thy Father has many things to teach 
thee which are not to be learned in books. 
Thou art now in the school of Christ; and 
thou knowest that in a school there is salu- 
tary restraint and mental discipline, as well 
as direct instruction.” 

“ But,” says the discouraged invalid, “ I 
don’t seem to be gaining ground at all. This 
protracted discipline depresses my energies, 
makes my zeal languid compared with what 
it once was; my love is less ardent; my faith 
is not so lively; I do not have those vivid 
impressions of Christ and heaven, and the 
worth of the soul, that I used to have when 
I was in health, and every power of the mind 
and heart was kept bright by constant use.” 

“But,” replies the apostle, “thou canst 
still say, ‘whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none [ desire on earth beside 
thee ;’ and ‘I count all things but loss fur the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord;’ and ‘ though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.’” 
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“Yes, by the grace of God, I can say this.” 

“Well then,” says Paul, “the difficulty is, 
thou hast been struggling to soar, when God 
was teaching thee to sink. He has been teach- 
ing thee the great lesson of completely sinking 
into His will in all things, especially in re- 
gard to thy religious exercises. He used to 
let thee do and enjoy a great deal; and now 
He is teaching thee to live without this ex- 
citement, in the simplicity of faith. This 
sort of discipline is eminently favorable to 
the destruction of the life of self.” 

“Then, O Paul, didst thou mean to say, 
and did He who inspired thee mean to have 
thee say, that long, weary years of ill health 
and prostrate nerves work together for good 
—for present good ?” 

“Yes, for good, but not for joy; for present 
spiritual improvement, though not for present 
spiritual enjoyment. This is a very important 
distinction to be borne in mind, and it gen- 
erally takes the children of God a long time 
to get hold of it.” 

Invalid.—“ I have been accustomed to say, 
and to feel, in regard to my feeble health, 
that it was all right; and I have tried to 
think from that passage in thy epistle, that 
it would ultimately work for my good; but 
I could not see how, especially as I seemed 
all the while to be standing still. Indeed, I 
could have borne my illness very cheerfully, 
if I had not thought it was crippling the en- 
ergies of the soul, and making me just good 
for nothing.” 

Paul.—* And thus helping thee most ef- 
fectually to sink down into thy own nothing- 
ness. Depend upon it, my child, God is 
more intent upon thy sanctification than thou 
art; and, if ill health could not be turned to 
good account in this matter, not a child of 
His would ever be an invalid.” 

Inv.—* But how it hinders my usefulness !” 

Paul.—* Oh! thou hast nothing to do with 
that. God does not need thee! Besides, thus 
being cut off from active effort, and apparent 
usefulness, is itself a very important means 
of grace. It is a great thing to learn to 
wait. Then, too, when thou canst not labor 
for Christ, thou canst pray; and this is the 
most effectual service a Christian can render, 
and the most beneficial in its re-action on his 
own soul.” 

Inv.—* Alas! I am often too weak, or too 
nervous te offer a prayer. Can there be any- 
thing beneficial to the soul’s health in such a 
state as that?” 

Paul—* Yes. Then is the time to let 
patience have her perfect work. This is the 
situation, too, most favorable to the extinc- 
tion of the remains of a legal spirit. We 
are naturally inclined to be something, and 
do something, as long as we can; but when 
the powers of the body are so far exhausted 
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that the mind cannot act through them, ex- 
cept in the feeblest manner, then we feel as 
we probably never did before, that we are 
nothing, and can do nothing, and must rest 
with our full weight on Christ. Therefore I 
take pleasure in infirmities; for when I am 
weak, then am I strong; indeed, I rather 
glory in my infirmities. Though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day. 

“Thou regrettest not being able to do more 
for the cause of Christ. Now, Christians are 
not continued in this world after their con- 
version in order to doa certain number of 
things for God, but that they may be sancti- 
fied. Some are sanctified chiefly through 
action ; others, chiefly through suffering. Let 
God carry on His own work in His own 
way, and let each of the subjects of His 
grace co-operate with Him in a cheerful ac- 
quiescence. 

“ While the work is going on in thy heart, 
I suppose thou wishest above all things, that 
God may be glorified in thy life?” 

Inv.—*I do; and here is another source 
of trouble to me. There are many ways in 
which I could honor God in the church to 
which I belong, in my neighborhood, and in 
public. People seeing me able to do some 
things, naturally think I might do many 
more; for the strong don’t know how to 
make allowances for the weak. So I fear 
the honor of the Master suffers, where the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. I 
almost envy those who are permitted to do 
a great deal of good, not so much for what 
they accomplish directly, as for being able to 
glorify God.” 

Paul.—* Give thyself no more uneasiness 
on that score. Thou canst glorify God more 
by patient and cheerful suffering than thou 
couldst by action. Some who do not under- 
stand the case may complain of thee; but 
those who know how it is, when they see 
thee pursuing the even tenor of thy way, 
doing what thou canst, and patiently leaving 
the rest undone, as willing to suffer as to do, 
will magnify the grace of God in thee. They 
will thank God and take courage ; trusting, 
that, when their turn shall come to be laid 
aside, they shall be thus sustained.” 

Inv.—*‘ It seems, then, that feeble health is 
one of the means of grace; and if God will 
dispense with my active service, and glorify 
Himself by my cheerful suffering, there 
seems to be nothing in my lot to regret. As 
for lively enjoyment, vivid perceptions, sen- 
sible fervors, if they are not granced me 
here, I can well afford to wait for them till 
I reach that blessed world where the inhabi- 
tants shall no more say, “I am sick.—Se- 
lected. 
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For Prieads’ Review. John v.36. “An Arab was asked by a 
NOTES FROM AN INTERLEAVED BIBLE. NO. 8.) traveller how he knew there was a God. He 
BY M. &. W. fixed his dark eyes with a stare of wonder at 
John iv. 2. In the Hebrew text, “disci-| the man, and then met the question with an- 
ples” is in the nominative case, which is con-| other, ‘ How do I know whether it was a man 
clusive that it means that the disciples did| or a camel that passed my tent last night?’ 
baptize—not that Jesus did. So it is with God’s works, His footprints— 
5. In this place the first proselytes were|they reveal His being and power.”—Dr. 
admitted into the church of Israel. Gen.} Guthrie. 
xxxiv. 29, xxxv. 2. It was here Christ first} 39. David Saunders, {the shepherd of 
announced Himself to be the Messiah, and it| Salisbury Plain,” said: “I believe there is no 
was here the Gospel was first preached out | day for the last thirty years that I have not 
of Jerusalem after the ascension. It is now} peeped at my Bible. If we cannot find time 
called Nablous. to read a chapter, we can to read a verse ; 
7. Before visiting eastern countries, we| and a single text, well put in practice every 
fancy because the events related in the Bible} day, will make 365 at the year’s end—a little 
have passed away and be¢ome matters of his-| golden treasury ; and if children were brought 
tory, so also must the customs have disap-|up to it, they would look for their text as 
peared which served as familiar illustrations. | naturally as for their breakfast.” 
We are apt to be startled, therefore, when we| - John vi. 5. Philip is not named in the 
find ourselves actually surrounded with scenes | first three gospels, as having any special 
almost identical with those described in the} question put to him, or taking part in con- 
Bible. There is at Beyrout a low place a} versation, and only once beside in the gospel 
little out of the city gate, where there are|of St. John. In Luke we are told: “And He 
three or four wells. The vessel used fur car-|took them and went aside privately into a 
rying water is a large jug with two handles| desert place belonging to the city of Beth- 
and asmall mouth. It may hold from two|saida,” and we are told in John: “ Now 
to four gallons. They tie a rope to the neck| Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew 
or handles and let it down; it fills, and they|and Peter.” It is thus explained why the 
draw itup. A large proportion of those we| question was to Philip, as one likely to know. 
saw drawing water were women. Somehave} 15. In this place and Mark vi. 31, Christ 
mules or donkeys to carry the water-pots,|/showed the need of seasons of solitude for 
while others carry the jar on their shoulder, | spiritual progress. “In all nature quietness 
with one raised hand to support it. ‘“Icould|and stillness are essential to growth. The 
never see a Hindvo female sitting by the steps | leaf would soon wither were it always flutter- 
of a well in India, with her arm thrown| ing in the breeze. It is on still uights that 
wearily over the unfilled water-pot, without|the refreshing dew descends. All silently 
thinking of the beautiful story of the woman | does the sap circulate through the veins of 
of Samaria.” the tree, and the growth that gives it strength 
10. Speaking of Cairo, the writer of “ Rag-| takes place in concealment, where the .roots 
ged Life in Egypt,” says: “ Perhaps no cry | spread through the soil.” But never mistake 
is more striking than the short and simple| solitude for religion. 
one of the water-carrier. ‘The gift of God,’ rane : 
he says, as he goes along with his water-skin a SE 
on his shoulder. It is impossible to hearthis} The “Old Catholics”—so called to distin- 
cry without thinking of our Lord’s words to|guish themselves from the new-school Papists 
the woman of Samaria. It is very likely| who have declared the Pope infallible, have 
that water, so invaluable and often scarce in| just held a great convention at Munich. It 
hot countries, was in those days spoken of, as | consisted of delegates from the Old Catholic 
now, as the gift of God, to denote its precious- | Societies in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
ness, If so, the expression would be extreme-| land, and of a certain number of foreign mem- 
ly forcible to the woman. bers. Among these latter are Pere Hya- 
25. The woman used the word “ Messiah,” | cinthe, Prof. Ossinini, of St. Petersburg ; the 
Which does not occur in the books of Moses,|Spanish agent, Senor Juan d’Aladro, and 
Which alone comprised the Scriptures of the | others. . 
Samaritans; but they did not hesitate to| This great convention adopted a Declara- 
adopt the name used by the prophets, Christ| tion of Independence, or a protest which 
is first called Messiah in the song of Hannah. | amounts to the same thing, scorning and de- 
39. These Samaritans were the foundation | fying the excommunications of the Pope, 
of the church of Samaria. It does not seem| declaring “that articles of belief can 
that any miracle was wrought, but their|}only be defined in consonance with 
minds were less clouded by prejudice than} Holy Scripture and the old tradition of the 
the Jews. Church, as it is laid down in the recognized 
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Fathers and Councils, not by the declarations 
of the Pope for the time being, and the 
express or implied consent of Bishops bound 
by oath to unlimited obedience to the Pope, 
repudiating also the celibacy of the clergy and 
auricular confession, and looking hopefully 
to reunion with the Greek Church, and the 
Prorestant Churches, especially with the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches of England 
and America. 

Déllinger was present, and when he rose to 
speak and when he closed, the whole conven- 
tion rose and honored him with the most en- 
thusiastic cheers. 

This places the anti-infallibilists among 
Protestants, and the Rubicon is passed.—WN. 


Y. Observer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1871. 


InpIANA YEARLY MeEetIna.—( Continued 
from p. 122.) —Assent having been expressed 
from the various branches of the Society of 
Friends to the establishment of Kansas Y. M., 
the final affirmative action was now taken; the 
formal opening of said Yearly Meeting was 
appointed to be on Sixth-day following the 
first First-day in 10th mo., 1872. To attend 
the opening, a number of men and women 
Friends were appointed ; and the Quarterly 
Meetings which are to compose it were direct- 
ed to report thereto. 

The proposition for a General Council of 
Yearly Meetings coming again under con- 
sideration, way did not open for its adop- 
tion. 

The following statistics are of general in 
terest : 


Indiana Y. M. has a membership of 

Children between the ages of 6 and 21 yrs., 

No. who attend schools without religious 
instruction, 

No. of births within the year, 

Members received by their own request, 

Received on request of parents, 

Received by certificate, 

No. of disownments and resignations, 

No. of deaths, 

No. of established meetings, 

No. of recorded Ministers, 

No. of Ministers recorded within the year, 

No. of members (including teachers) at- 
tending First-day schools, 


15,172 
4,515 


54 
504 
459 
185 
921 

48 
256 
124 
163 

19 


8,925 

The following changes in meetings and cor- 
respondents should be noted in copies of the 
Book of Meetings : 


A meeting for worship, a Preparative and Month- 
ly Meeting by the name of Saline, in Saline County, 


Illinois, within the limits of Fairfield Quarterly 
Meeting. (This meeting is very remote from any 
meeting of Friends, and a number of the members 
removed from Fairfield Quarterly Meeting.) 

A Monthly and a Preparative, by the name of 
Londonderry, ten miles east of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
on the Marietta and Cincinnati Railread, within 
the limits of Fairfield Quarterly Meeting. 

A meeting for worship and a Preparative, by the 
name of Laporte, held at Laporte, Indiana, within 
the limits of Wabash Quarterly Meeting. 

A meeting for worship and a Preparative, by the 
name of Vernon, four miles east of Cottonwood 
Falls, in Chase Co., Kansas, within the limits of 
Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting. 

A Monthly Meeting by the name of Ozark, held 
in Barry Co., Missouri, also two Preparative Meet- 
ings, named respectively Ozark and Flat Creek, in 
the same County and State, all within the limits of 
Spring River Quarterly Meeting. 

A Monthly and a Preparative Meeting, by the 
name of Elk River, in Montgomery Co., Kansas, 
within the limits of Spring River Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

A meeting for worship and a Preparative by the 
name of Lane, in Franklin Co., Kansas, within the 
limits of Hesper Quarterly Meeting. 

Mississinewa Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
second Seventh-day in 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th months, 
at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Each family of Friends is furnished with a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and 1383 are reported as in 
the practice of reading a portion thereof daily in a 
collective capacity, with a devotional pause; 447 
do so frequently, 850 occasionally, 300 neglect this 
duty, and 67 not inquired of. Several of the 
Monthly Meetings are stated not to have given def- 
nite reports, and some have failed to report. 

The Queries addressed to the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Preparative Meetings, are read and answered 
therein as directed. 


Appointments of Correspondents. 

For Saline Monthly Meeting.—Samuel Lewis, 
Bankston, Saline Co., Illinois. 

For Londonderry Monthly Meeting.—Ewing W. 
Elliott, Gillispieville, Ross Co., Obio. 

The name of the correspondent of Spring Grove 
Monthly Meeting is erroneously printed Jesse Bates 
in last year’s Minutes; it should be Jesse Bales, 
Lane, Franklin Co., Kansas. 


A very satisfactory report was made re- 
specting Earlham College. The subscrip- 
tion for the Endowment Fund approaches 
nearly to the required amount. 

The Trustees of the White’s Indiana 
Manual Labor Institution made a satisfactory 
report, showing clearness from debt, and a 
small balance in Treasury. 

The Committee on General Meetings re- 
ported the holding of four such occasions since 
the Yearly Meeting of last year. It was be- 
lieved that the Lord was graciously pleased 
to own the work, and to bless His people in 
their efforts to honor and praise Him. The 
fresh evidence afforded of His presence and 
favor, was encouraging to Friends in humble 
reliance upon their President and Guide, to 
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persevere, as His will shall be clearly mani- 
fested, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, whereby the body, 
compacted by that which every joint suppli- 
eth, maketh increase unto the edifying of 
itself in love. This weighty subject was again 
confided to the care of a committee. 

Several meetings were held during the 
session exclusively for the Ministers, for their 
mutual help and encouragement. These re- 
mind us of the meetings once held in London 
by direction of George Fox, and of the Sec- 
ond-day morning meetings in Philadelphia 
during the last century. 

The Meeting having been again introduced 
into a lively concern respecting the preva- 
lence of intemperance in the land, and the 
attendant evils, and feeling that they have in 
this respect a duty towards the community, 
appointed a committee to labor in this cause, 
and by all suitable means to aid in forming a 
correct public sentiment, in promoting the 
enactment of prohibitory laws. 

In reporting the routine business and the 
statistics of Yearly Meetings, there is often a 
sameness; but all Friends whose hearts are 
expanded with love for the body at large, will 
be interested in every indication of its wel- 
fare. To such, it will be most pleasing to 
know that Indiana Yearly Meeting, when the 
time for adjournment arrived, was able to 
make record that, “Love has prevailed— 
many souls have received a renewed baptism 
of the Holy Spirit—others have been born 
into the Kingdom of God. To His great 
Name be the glory.” 


SacRED GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
witH Maps anp I[Luusrrations. By E. 
P. Barrows. . . . American Tract Society. 
Pp. 685. ’ 


In this book the Tract Society have again 
presented a valuable addition to religious 


literature. Dr. Barrows has neglected few 
sources from which he could derive aid in his 
elaborate compilation, toward making the Bib- 
lical student familiar with the geography 
and natural history of the Holy Land. He 
has happily availed himself of the investiga- 
tions of missionaries, of travellers, and of sci- 
entific explorers, who, piercing beneath the 
debris of many generations, have brought to 
light evidences that had been long forgotten, 


and which wonderfully illustrate much that 
has seemed obscure in the sacred writings. 

Let skepticism do its utmost to discredit 
the inspired text ; we do not believe that any 
part has been written in vain. When the 
time shall come that God may deem it need- 
ful to vindicate the blessed volume of His in- 
spiration, and to prove any portion of His 
record, we do not doubt that ample evi- 
dence, hidden in a safe place, will be forth- 
coming. Buried far underground, beneath 
the present surface of Jerusalem, and 
in other localities, are the proofs which are to 
confound the skeptic and triumphantly to il- 
lustrate the text which was written aforetime 
for our learning, that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have 
hope. Material abundantly sufficient to 
prove the record of the past, and to rebuild 
when the future shall demand it, lies scattered 
above and below the surface of the sacredly 
classic regions, where wonderful providences 
have made every stream and mountain, and 
almost every rood of ground historic. There 
is no field which so invites and so well repays 
research as the Bible. Its highest use, un- 
questionably, is when it is directly subservient 
to personal piety and a help to the seeking 
wayfarer in his pilgrimage towards the city 
which hath foundations, and many a simple 
soul who 
‘* Just knows, and knows no more, his Bible true,’’ 
will find neither need nor ability for scholas- 
tic research as he reads in faith the words of 
life, imbibes the spirit and the precepts, and 
receives with meekness the engrafted word 
which is able to save the soul ; but there is an 
increasing number who have need not only 
of pureness and of love unfeigned, but of 
“ knowledge” also, that they may be complete 
in the armor of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left. 

If we read aright the pages of prophecy 
which we are assured must be fulfilled in 
every jot and tittle, there is an eventful fu- 
ture in store. Many predictions, now care- 
lessly perused as obscure allegories or Oriental 
figures of speech, in their literal fulfilment 
The future 
geography of Bible lands will furnish abun- 
dant confirmation, to a generation who shall 
come after us, that the word of the Lord that 


may be read as accurate history. 
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has come forth out of His mouth cannot 
waste itself in idle echo, nor return unto Him 
void. Prophecy is to the skeptic a pillar of 
cloud hiding from his eyes the things that do 
belong unto his peace, but to the Christian 
believer a glorious pillar of fire, throwing 
light into the future, assuring him of things 
that shall come to pass, and guaranteeing to 


the eye of Faith and to the heart of Hope 
that God is true. 


- ———a5-— 


DIED. 

SHOVE.—At Providence, R. I, on the Ist of 
Tenth month, 1871, Susan M., wife of Robert Shove, 
in the 6lst year of her age; a valued member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting. Although suffering 
many years from a pulmonary affection, which con- 
fined her mostly at home, and prevented the attend- 
ance of meetings, she always maintained a lively 
interest in the affairs of her own religious Society, 
and in varieus benevolent objects, which, during 
health, received her active support. Her warm 
Christian sympathy and love endeared her to a 
large circle of relatives and friends, many of whom 
recur with gratitude to her tender counsel, and to 
precious hours spent with her in the retirement of 
her invalid life. Leaning upon the arm of her Re- 
deemer, whom she loved and desired to serve, she 
was sustained through her lingering illness in 
patient submission and cheerful trust, and has left 
to survivors the consoling assurance that her end 
was peace,—that, her work on earth accomplished, 
she is forever at rest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(North Carolina Yearly Meeting.) 
New Garpen, N. C., 11th mo. 6th, 1871. 

Our Meeting for Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, and proved to be a 
season of Divine favor; the unction of the 
Holy Spirit accompanied the word preached, 
baptizing us into Christ the Living Head. 

On First-day the large new house at New 
Garden was nearly filled both morning and 
afternoon, when the spirit of prayer found 
utterance and the Gospel of Peace was 
preached in the Spirit’s demonstration and 
with power, many hearts being tendered un- 
der the influence of the Holy Spirit into tears 
of contrition. ‘Two large and highly-favored 
meetings were also held at Deep River. To- 
day the meeting was large, and opened under 
a solemn covering of the wing of ancient 
Goodness, and the voice of supplication was 
heard in pathetic strains, imploring the as- 
sistanceof Divine grace, which was graciously 
vouchsafed. The following beloved Ministers 
from other Yearly Meetings were acceptably 
with us: John Allen, Absalom Dennis, 
Pharaba Thomas, from Indiana Y. M.; 
Phebe Cook and Lydia Jane Hill, from 
Western Y. M.; Samuel Miles from New 
York, and Jemima E. Weasner from Iowa, 
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also their companions and many other dear 
brothers and sisters, including Dr. James E. 
Rhoads* and Wm. Evans from Philadelphia. 
Epistles were received and read from all the 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence, except 
Iowa. 2,500 copies of the London General 
Epistle were ordered to be reprinted. 

In haste, thy friend and brother in Christ, 

IsHam Cox. 


New Garpzs, N. C., 11th mo. 7th, 1871. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders convened at Deep River on 
Seventh day, the 4th. After a solid and bap- 
tizing season of worship, the Clerks proceeded 
to read the credentials of those present from 
beyond our limits, then the answers to the 
Queries from the several quarters, a summary 
of which was directed to be produced to the 
next sitting, when a more full opportunity 
would be given to consider the condition of 
this part of the body. 

Public meetings for worship were held at 
Deep River and New Garden on First day, 
both in the forenoon and afternoon; large 
congregations assembled at both places, and the 
meetings were pronounced as good and satis- 
factory. 

The Yearly Meeting at large convened on 
Second-day, the 6th. The following Minis- 
ters of the gospel were present with creden- 
tials. . . . [Names given in the above letter.] 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings in 
corresponding accord with this were read, ex- 
cept that from Iowa, which had not come to 
hand. The London General Epistle was 
read, and a large edition ordered re-printed 
for distribution. 

A proposition was united with to join 
with Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
in a memorial to Congress for an appropria- 
tion of the public domain for educational 
purposes in the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. No other 
business out of the regular routine at that 
sitting. 

There was a meeting of the New Garden 
Temperance Society at the meeting house in 
the evening, which was largely attended, and 
proved an interesting season, closed by con- 
verting it into a meeting for Divine worship. 

Third-day. The answers to the Queries 
were read, alsothesummary. Many Friends 
were deeply exercised on account of the con- 
dition of the body as thus reported. A propo- 
sition was united with to appoint a commit- 
tee to visit the subordinate meetings, and 
labor for the restoration of the erring and 
jukewarm. An interesting meeting of the 
Bible and Tract Society was held in the 
evening, closed by a salutary season of Di- 


* Engaged in labor for the freedmen. 
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vine worship, as one after another repeated 
Scriptural texts suitable to the occasion. 
Public meetings to-morrow. J. N. 


(General Meeting at New London. 


InpIANAPOLIS, 11th mo. 6th, 1871. 
Wm. J. Allinson, dear friend.—The Gene- 
ral Meeting of Friends, held under the super- 
vision of the Committee of Western Yearly 
Meeting, co-operating with a Committee of 
Honey Creek Quarter, opened at New Lon- 
don on Sixth-day, the 3d inst. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and the attendance in- 
creased from time to time until First day, 
when the large and commodious building 
would not accommodate the people; and a 
meeting was held on the grounds. Most of 
the Committee were present, and a large 
number of Ministers from our own and neigh- 
boring Yearly Meetings were with us. The 
first session was characterized by an unusual- 
ly deep and solemn worshipping spirit, in 
which the entire meeting seemed to be bap- 
tized by the one Spirit into the one body; 
and thus, in answer to the united prayers of 
the assembly, the Holy Spirit was mercifully 
granted in its overshadowing power, and un- 
der its influence many of the messengers of 
the Lord were enabled to declare the glad 
tidings of the everlasting gospel to the as- 
sembled congregations. This awakened in- 
terest thus begun, increased from season to 
season as the meeting advanced ; and as the 
Spirit of the Lord covered the assemblies of 
the people from day to day, the gospel stream 
flowed freely, and in many instances the 
Word of the Lord had free course, and was 
glorified. To the Lord alone be all the praise 
of His own work. 
By direction of the Committee, 
Wm. L. PY ie. 
TS 
[We extract the following thrilling and graphic 
account from a letter published in the Delaware Co. 
Republican.] 
A TORNADO OF FLAME. 
Green Bay, Wis., Oct. 28, 1871. 


The eastern side of Wisconsin is intersected 
by Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan, 
running nearly parallel with the Lake and 
separated from it by a peninsula, varying 
from five to thirty miles in width, and con- 
sisting of Door county and parts of Kewaunee 
and Brown. The Bay is one hundred miles 
in length to its finest outlet, and from ten to 
thirty miles wide. On the west shore of the 
bay lie the counties of Menaminee, in Michi- 
gan, and Oconto and part of Brown, in Wis- 
consin. Numerous rivers, running nearly at 
right angles with the bay, empty into it on 
the west side, viz.: the Big Suamico, Little 
Suamico, Pennaukee, Oconto, Peshtigo and 
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Menominee rivers. At and near the mouth 
of all these streams are immense saw-mills, 
which convert the logs cut on their upper 
waters and floated down into lumber. The 
soil on the immediate bay shore is usually 
sandy and barren; back of that is a rich 
farming country, although as yet generally 
but sparsely settled. One of the exceptions 
to the rule was the land along the Peshtigo, 
which was quite thickly settled with an indas- 
trious, thriving farming community. There 
is a large mill at the mouth of the river with 
a little settlement around it, called Peshtigo 
Harbor. Seven miles up the river, and con- 
nected with the harbor by a railroad, was 
Peshtigo village, where the Peshtigo company 
had the largest woodenware factory in the 
world, and there were numerous stores, two 
churches, hotels, school houses, machine shops, 
elegant and humble private residences, and 
all the concomitants of a thriving village. 
From here westward, extending about seven 
miles and from one to two miles wide, was a 
thickly settled farming community, called the 
Sugar Bush, of abeut 300 families. Thus 
much for the situation. 

The season in Wisconsin had been an ex- 
tremely dry one,so much so that swamps 
usually containing a foot of water, were dried 
down many feet below the surface. The whole 
country is thickly timbered, and fires had 
been running through the woods for several 
weeks, occasionally reaching a settlement and 
burning fences, haystacks, and sometimes a 
barn, dwelling or mill, but by constant 
watching, the villages and most of the mills 


had escaped. Twice had the whole village of 


Peshtigo been aroused to fight the fire, and 
they had been successful, and the place was 
considered comparatively safe, but regular 
picket lines of guards were stationed nightly 
to watch. 

It was Sunday evening, October 8th. The 
worshippers had returned from church; the 
village was quiet and peaceful, and a large 
portion had settled down to slumber. The 
air was thick with smoke, but so it had been 
for weeks, and no unusual alarm was felt. A 
light wind was stirring, with now and then a 
fitful gust. But hark! what noise is that? 
A dull, ominous roar is heard in the farthest 
south east of the village, and a red glare illu- 
mines the sky. An alarm is given, and the 
inhabitants press into the streets to see what 
is the cause of the disturbance. The roar in- 
creases, and now is heard the crash of falling 
trees, and the mystery is solved. It is a tor- 
nado rushing upon the village, and bearing 
on its wings billows of flame. Now came 
burning coals thick as the snows of winter, 
and the houses nearest the woods are on fire. 
Some attempted to save their buildings and 
their goods; others thought only of saving 
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their families and themselves, and rushed 
into the street. Roofs were torn from the 
buildings by the force of the wind, and the 
people were thrown down and hurled about 
like straws. In ten minutes every house in 
the village was in flames. The people on the 
north side of the river thought there was no 
fire on the south side, and those on the south 
side thought there was none on the north, so 
as by a common impulse the entire popula- 
tion who could leave their houses, rushed for 
the river. 

Alas! for those who, like Lot’s wife, turned 
back fora moment. Alas! for those who fell 
bewildered by the smoke. The very air 
seemed on fire, and great waves of flame 
seemed to roll down from the skies. The 
hopeless people rushed into the river, stand- 
ing in the water up to their necks, and some 
of them burned to death there. Strong men, 
delicate women and babies in their night| 
clothes, were there standing in the cold water, 
or perhaps clinging to saw logs, which would 
take fire in the water. And the sound of 
weeping anc lamentation arose above the 
roar of the storm, and the fire; wives mourn 
ing for their husbands, husbands for their 
wives, parents for their children, and children 
for their parents. Says one who was saved 
in the river: “ The heat was so great that we 
had to keep our faces wet to prevent them 
from blistering. Our hair took fire and blazed 
up. There was no chance to get in any di- 
rection, for the air was a mass of blaze.” 

Four fearful hours passed over before the 
survivors dared venture out of the water; 
many had been drowned beneath it. When 
morning dawned, what a sight met their eves ! 
The beautiful village of the evening before, 
was a blackened desert waste, without even a 
fence post to mark the boundaries. And 
blackened, half burned corpses of men, women 
and children strewed the streets,and mingled 
their bones with those of the animals. 

Hapless people! but still more hapless was 
the lot of the dwellers in the Sugar Bush. In 
that locality but four buildings were saved, 
and nearly four hundred people perished. 
Whole families were swept out of existence. 
Sometimes a single child out of a family es- 
caped almost miraculously. People were 
burned to death in wells and in the middle of 
large fields without a combustible thing with- 
in many rods. But the fire was not an ordi- 
nary one, and no ordinary language can de- 
scribe it, and no science that we are aware of 
can explain its phenomena. From 500 to 
600 lives were lost in the Peshtigo settlements 
on that fearful night. The population was 
but about 2,500, and nearly one-fourth sleep 
in the arms of death. 

From here the tornado of flame swept 
northward seven miles, and entirely destroyed 
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the village of Menekaunee, at the mouth of 
the Menominee, but the inhabitants managed 
to escape in boats across the river to Meno- 
minee village, and by hard work, aided by 
the width of the river, that village, with the 
exception of one mill, was saved. 

On the east shore of the bay, several small 
villages and many farm houses were burned 
at the same hour, and by a similar tornado 
of fire, while on the bay itself there was no 
unusual wind, and steamers and vessels noticed 
nothing remarkable. These tornadoes were 
simultaneous, blowing in the same direction, 
and forty miles apart. Here, too, the de- 
siruction of life was fearful. At Williamson- 
ville, the entire village was wiped out, and 
sixty out of eighty persons perished. Rosiere, 
Lincoln, Casco, New Francea, were swept 
away, and the loss of life was more than 
1000 persons. 

The Sabbath sun that set that night, red as 
with anger, shone down next morning on 
seven hundred corpses within fifty miles of the 
city of Green Bay, and upon at least three 
thousand houseless and utterly destitute 
people with nothing to eat or to wear, and 
hundreds of them suffering pangs almost 
equal to those of death from their fearful 
burns. 

dlniinianee 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ROME. 


[From a description by Mary Howitt, in the ‘‘Lei- 
sure Hour,’ of the formal entrance of the King of 
Italy into Rome, as the capital of his dominions, the 
following interesting notice of actual and prospective 
improvements in that city, is extracted :] 


It is in the best spirit of the present time, 
and nobly thought of, that this great national 
occasion shall becommemorated by the found- 
ing of two new hospitals for the sick ; one in 
the name of the King, the other of his son ; 
and of a nursery for destitute children, in the 
name of the Princess Margaret. A school 
also for poor children is to be opened under 
the sanction of the municipal authorities, in 
which an education suitable to their require- 
ments will be given, and where girls will be 
taught feminine occupations. These will be 
admirable memorials of the epoch of United 
Italy, education being, in fact, a main source 
of unity and prosperity. 

‘In conclusion, let me mention, in connec- 
tion with this excellent design regarding edu- 
cation, an experiment which has already been 
made, and of which I can speak from personal 
knowledge, having watched it from the com- 
mencement. An American lady, Mrs. Gould, 
the wife of an able American physician, some 
years resident in Rome, well acquainted with 
the character of the Roman people and their 
children, determined, as soon as the Italian 
possession made action free in Rome, to estab- 
lish a school in which the infant mind, fam- 
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ished for want of wholesome intellectual food, SWITZERLAND PROTESTANT. 
might be supplied. Such an attempt twelve 
months ago would probably have placed her in) Roman Catholic canton of Switzerland, met 
the dungeons of St. Angelo. Now, however,| 4+ Saleure on the 18th day of September. 
with a brave and a right good-will, and next They were Catholics, but now renounced 
to no funds, and unassisted by the counte-|Romanism, abjured the Pope’s Infallibility, 
nance of the powerful, she took a room, and rejected the celibacy of priests, declared for 
on the 20th of March opened a school, gra-| separation of Church and State, and became 
tuitously, on the plan of an English infant thoroughly Protestant against the modern 
school. She had three little scholars to begin | jogmas of the Church. This is a great move- 
with, now there are upwards of fifty children | nent, and will tell upon the reformation now 
in it, and every week many are obliged to be} j, progress throughout Europe. So far from 
turned away, from the want of present ac: | « blowing over,” or “dying out,” the anti-pa- 
commodation and means. Few, if any, o pal reformation gains vigor’and numbers 
these children could read when they entered every day. We begin to see the effects of the 
the school, and their minds were a perfect} gostruction of the Pope’s civil power. He 
blank as regarded the commouest elementary | can no longer inflict pains and penalties upon 
knowledge. But Roman children are as quick| the limbs of his church members. They feel 
in intellect as they are frequently beautiful | the liberty of acting for themselves, German 

in countenance. Now, in four months, they | j, rapidly becoming independent of Rome 
have acquired an amount of elementary Spain is practically free. Italy isin rebellion. 
knowledge which is surprising. The other} 4 ystria rules herself. The only two countries 
day they had alittle treat. A group of forty-| on the globe where the Pope still reigns su- 
seven of them were photographed, then they| preme over his Church, are Ireland and the 


went through all their little exercises, sang| {jnited States of America. —N. Y. OSesreer 
their little hymns, did their little counting ; | ; 


then their Bible lessons, their lessons in geog- | 
raphy and natural history, and—what was| 
thought wonderful by all present—sang a| Years ago, a man in India, named Shapau, 
little English hymn of thirty-two lines, pro-|a Karen from the mountains west of Burmah, 
nouncing it perfectly. was converted to God, and learned to love 
“Although Mrs. Gould commenced this|the Saviour and His work. He grew in grace, 
school almost wholly at her own expense, yet } and in the knowledge of the truth, and seemed 
funds have net failed her. She has been en-| to manifest qualities which fitted him to labor 
abled to engage excellent teachers, and now|in the Master’s vineyard. 
is contemplating the opening of a Kindergar-| Among the outlying peoples yet in heathen- 
ten for one hundred children ; nor, I feel as-| ish darkness, were some kidnappers and dog- 
aured, will the funds to carry out this admira- | eaters, called Bghais, wildand barbarous, and 
ble work fail her. It need only be known, for| nearly as ignorant as the dogs on which they 
the philanthropic both in England and Amer-|lived. The missionary desired to send to 
ica to give of their abundance, especially | them a messenger, who should tell them the 
they who have enjoyed a sojourn, whether glad tidings of salvation, and so he offered 
longer or shorter, in Rome. Shapau four rupees,—or about two dollars,— 
“One fact regarding the school discipline is| monthly, if he would go and carry to them 
worth mentioning. The naughtiest little boy | the news of the Saviour. 
in the school, one who set everybody at de-| Shapau took his Testament, and went out 
fiance, and distributed kicks and cuffs all| alone to consider the matter, and lay the case 
round, was taken in hand one day by Mrs.| before the Lord. After a little absence, he 
Gould herself. The children love her dearly, | returned, his face lighted up with brightness, 
be it said, and watch her every movement | and his whole aspect showing that his decision 
with unbounded admiration. When, there-| was made. 
fore, she seized this little desperado, and tak-| “ Well, Shapau,” said the missionary, 
ing a silk handkerchief tied him up, he was|“ can you go to the Bghais for four rupees a 
subdued, and from that day perfectly changed | month ?” 
—transformed, as it were. ‘Discipline with-| “ No, teacher,” said he, very solemnly, as 
out blows,’ said Mrs. Gould, describing the| he grasped the missionary’s hand ; “I could 
incident to me, ‘was a something so novel | not go for four rupees a month, but I can do 
that it was at once humanizing. It was all} it for Christ.” 
the poor little fellow needed.’ ”’ There was a depth of meaning, which faith- 
~~ ful Christians know, not only in the words he 
“ We are only the helpers, if God is pleased | spoke, but also in the glance of his eye and 
to use us; hence, we need not mourn or be} the grasp of his hand, as he thus consecrated 
ispleased at opposition.” himself to the service of his Lord. He went 


Four hundred delegates, representing every 
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“Tt CAN DO IT FOR CHRIST.” 
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forth to labor, God working with him. 
Through his instrumentality, many souls 
were gathered in. He established about 
forty Christian churches, and received as | 
members nearly a thousand Bghais. And! 
when “ they that be wise shall shine as the' 
brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for- | 
ever and ever,” it will be seen and known! 
that a life so consecrated to Christ shall not | 
miss its great reward. 

Would that the spirit which animated this | 
converted Karen might burn in many a 
Christian heart. Then, while the worldly-| 
minded and self-seeking are chaffering about | 
salaries, and looking out for opportunities of, 
personal advantage and gain, the most un-| 
welcome service, and that which meets with | 


plate will present the effect of an engraving 
of ferns. More examples might be enumera-. 
ted; but these will suffice to indicate that 
there are many ways in which, with tubes 
of different sizes, glass may be cut or orna- 
mented by a jet of sand. There are also 
other applications in which it has been ad- 
vantageously employed. The jet will 
cut granite or any other kind of stone 
with great facility, if driven by high-pressure 


‘steam. It is found in practice that the rate of 


cutting is, in granite, 14 cubic inches a minute, 
marble 3, and soft brown sand-stone 10 cubic 
inches ; hence, grooves, mouldings, and geo- 
metrical patterns may be cut in stone at the 
pleasure of the artificer. It seems hardly 
credible, but a jet of quartz sand, impelled 
by a steam-jet of 300 pounds pressure, 


the least reward, will be undertaken with| pierced an inch-and-a-half hole through a 
gladness for the sake of Him who hath bought!slab of corundum 14 inches thick in 25 
us with His blood; and to every requirement! minutes. Between the hardness of corundum 
of duty and self-sacrifice we shall say, “ I can ‘and of diamond there is but little difference, 
do it for Christ.” —Exchange. | After this there seems nothing remarkable in 
1 ‘the fact that a plate of glass covered with 
CUTTING GLASS WITH SAND. | wire-gauze was pierced and converted into 
A process of grinding and cutting glass,| glass-gauze by the action of the jet. More- 
and of piercing glass and other hard sub-j over, it is found that the jet can be used for 
stances, has been brought into use by Mr.| the dressing of the surface of stone. Some 
Tilghman, of Philadelphia. It consists in| kinds of granite cannot be dressed by the 
driving a jet of sand with great velocity, by | chisel without presenting what masons call a 
air or steam, against the plate which is to be|‘stunned’ appearance. This is entirely 
ground or figured. Dwellers by theseashore| avoided by using the jet. The inside of 
know that the glass of their windows, in! castiron hollow ware can be better cleaned 
some places, loses its polish through the con- and prepared for tinning by the sand-jet than 
stant action of drifting sands on the panes;| by any other way; and the suggestion has 
and this same action, in a concentrated form, been made that the Egyptians smoothed and 
is now to serve the arts, and put money into| carved their blocks of porphyry and sunk 
inventors’ pockets. The mode of operation,|their hieroglyphics by means of the sand 
briefly described, appears to be as follows | which lay around them in such abundance.” 
“ A stream of sand is driven by a fan into a 
large tube; the meuth of this tube is one} YOQUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 
inch wide and two feet long, and through} - , 
this the stream of sand rushes against plates 


of glass, and in from ten to fifteen seconds So a>. ey 


completely grinds as much of the surface 
as corresponds with the dimensions of the 
mouth of the tube. The plates of glass are 
moved by machinery, until the whole surface 
is deadened or ground; any pattern may be 
produced at pleasure by covering the plate 
with tough paper, cut to any device, or with 
a coat of oil-paint. The covered portions | 
will then remain transparent, while the other 
parts of the surface will be dead. Some- 
times white glass, coated on one side with a 
thin film of red glass, is manufactured for 
ornamental purposes; any pattern can in 
like manner be cut through the red glass by 
the sand-jet. Ifa plate of glass is covered 
with lace, and then expoeed to the jet, the 
pattern of the lace will appear, and by 
properly regulating the blast delicate fern- 
leaves may be used as the covering, and the 


The Bible does not say God is wisdom, 
God is justice, God is mercy ; it says God is 
wise, God is just, God is merciful; but it 
does say, God is love. Love is not a single 
trait in His character like the others, but 
His very life. His love is like the air—in 
and around and over and under everything; 
and it is as easy to get away from the air 
as to getaway from God’s love. We breathe 
it in at every breath we take. What does 
God’s love do? 

1. It takes care of the creatures He has 
made. Do you know why God gave little 
babies into the care of mothers? Because 
they love them so, and therefore will take 
the best care of them. How tenderly a 
mother tends her baby; hew she sits up 
nights with it, if it is sick ; how on the look- 
out she is, lest any harm happen to it. 
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Cuba is a very hot country. The little dog 
had a fine silky hair to cover him. When 
the cold weather came he shivered very much. 
Oh, we said, what will Zecky do in winter? 
But when winter came his hair thickened, 
and he looked as if he were covered with 
wool. He was certainly as warm as wool, 


[hada little dog once sent to me from Cuba. 
and as white, too. 


It was very curious to 


many people and houses there are, I wonder 
where they get enough to eat. One day’s 
eating would seem enough to starve the city 
out. But day after day, and months and 
years, there is food enough and to spare. 
Why? Because God takes care that those 
great grain fields in the West shall have rain 
and sun enough to grow all the summer 
through ; and the grain is ripened and bar- 
vested and ground, and sent by railroad and 
canal to New York, and so all the thousand 
and thousand mouths are fed; and not only 
in New York, but all over the world, for 

2. God’s love never forgets. A boy once 
left his little bird in his room when he went 
away, and forgot to tell anybody to feed it. 
The little bird starved to death. A father 
may sometimes be forgetful of the comfort of 
his family, but God never forgets. “Can a 
woman forget her sucking child?” asks 
God. “ Yea, she may forget,” He says, “ yet 
will not I forget thee.” Oh, what love is 
that ! 

3. Love tries to make others happy. 
happy is this little bird. 


see how God watched over and took care of 
this little dog which He had made. 
When I go to New York, and see how 


How 
In clouds or sun- 
shine, hot or cold, it is ever singing its happy, 
happy song. When I see how beautifully 
and wonderfully He has made the little 
creature, and put such a happy life in it, I 
say God is love; and yet our canary is only 
one of the thousands of millions of creatures 
which He has made happy. 

4. Love seeks the good of others. Is 
everything good? When God created the 
earth, the grass, fishes, birds, cattle, and man, 
He pronounced them “ good ;” and nobody 
would now say “wicked fishes,” “ sinful 
cows,” “ guilty birds ;” such terms apply only 
to man, for man, you know, fell from his 
goodness. We do wrong things, and disobey 
God, and are full of faults. We do not love 
Him or praise Him; we had rather have 
our own way than do His will ; and the con- 
sequence is, we are very unhappy. But God 
loves us still. He did not give us up; He 
did not leave us to ourselves to die in our| 
sins; but He so loved us—I want you to | 
mind that word so—‘“ God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that| 
whosoever believeth in Him should not! 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Oh yes, 


He sent Jesus to be our Saviour—to take our 
sins away. In Him we shall find purity; in 
Him, peace ; in Him we shall he happy— 
happy here, and happy in heaven for ever. 
Does not the Bible truly say, God is love? 
— Selected. 


SEEDS. 


We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the level lowland, 
Cast upon the windy hill ; 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with Heaven's gracious rain ; 
Seeds that rest npon the surface 
Of the dry, unyielding plain. 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen ; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men ; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless on the teeming mou'd; 
Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold; 
By a whisper sow we blessings, 
3y a breath we scatter strife ; 
In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death or life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow aloue! 
Bid thine angels guard the farrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow ripening ears— 
Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Check the froward thoughts and passion, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hand, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant land. 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithfal effort blest, 
Till thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we enter into rest. 
—Selected. 
ni 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InreLLiceNce.—European dates are to the 
13th inst. 


Great Britars.—A memorial has been presented 
to the London School Board, protesting against the 
payment of fees to denominational schools. It was 
prepared by the Workman's Auxiliary Branch of 
the London Branch of the Educution League, and 
extensively signed by workingmen. 

The exports of coal from England, during the 
rst nine months of this year, amounted to 8,715,- 
71 tons, an increase of 681,817 tons over the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

The railway employees of England are agitating in 
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favor of the nine-hour movement. The mechanics 
and laborers employed in the extensive ship-yard of 
Messrs. Laird, at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, re- 
cently held a meeting and unanimously resolved to 
insist upon a restriction of the time of labor to nine 
hours per day. 

The Queen’s health is reported te have much im- 
proved within a few weeks. 

The American Minister, in the course of a speech 
at the usual banquet on the inauguration of the 
Lord Mayor of Londen, alluded feelingly to the sym- 
pathy shown in England for the calamity of Chica- 
go. Gladstone, in his speech, referred to this allu- 
sion, and said that America had been equally r-ady 
to pour out her treasures for the relief of England ; 
and that he believed the friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed were felt byboth nations. The treaty of Wash- 
ington, he observed, not only obviated future contro- 
versies, but was an extension of the international 
code which was the most remarkable of the tri- 
umphs of modern civilization, and might possibly 
inaugurate a peaceful arbitrament of all disputes 
among nations. He said that at present England 
has no quarrel, feud or controversy with any foreign 
power; and that, while inseparable from the Eu- 
ropean family, he is glad that her peculiar position 
removes her from the risks of European dissen- 
sions. 


Franycer.—The Council General of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine has voted in favor of the estab- 
lishment of compulsory and gratuitous education, 
but has rejected the proposition to make the com- 
mon schools wholly secular. Several of the Coun- 
cils of other Departments have also declared in 
favor of the same system, and some are said to have 
already adopted it. 

A movement for higher wages continues among 
the workmen of Rouen, where strikes among the 
several trades are on the increase. 

Rumors continue to be circulated that the Pope in- 
tends to leave Rome. La France, a Paris journal, 
asserted on the 12th inst., «hat the Pope had inti- 
mated to President Thiers his intention to establish 
his residence in France, and that Thiers, after strong 
but unsuccessful efforts to dissuade him from his 
purpose, had finally placed at his disposal the cas- 
tle of Pau, which is situated in the south-western 
part of France, near the foot of the Pyrenees. It 
was the birth-place of Henry IV. of France. 

The courts-martial are rapidiy disposing of the 
cases of the Communist prisoners. Of the accused 
who have thus far been tried, 10,645 have been dis- 
charged, and 773 convicted and sentenced to vari- 
ous degrees of punishment. 


Avstria.—Following the change in the Ministry 
mentioned last week as consequent on the difficul 
ties with Bohemia, came the unexpected announce- 
ment on the 7th inst., that Count Von Beust 
Chancellor of the Empire, and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whose counse! the Emperor was believed to 
have followed in opposition to the resigning Minis- 
ters, had himself resigned his position on the plea 
of ill-health. His successor is Count Andrassy, a 
Hungarian, an acknowledged leader of his country- 
men in their demands for self government, made 
some years since, and since the granting of those 
demands, the Premier of the Huvgarian Ministry, 
with the office of Minister of War. The Bohemian 
Diet, notwithstanding the recent imperial rescript, 
voted unanimously against electing delegates to the 


Reichsrath. The Austrian Government in conse- | 


quence ordered its deliberations to be closed imme- 
diately. 


GzeRMANy.—The estimates of expenditure for the 
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whole German army, for the year 1872, amount to 
90,000,000 thalers (about $65,000,000), of which 
Prussia is to contribute over two-thirds. A sum of 
1,000,000 thalers is also to be taken for barracks, 
fortifications, and rifle ranges. 


Persia.—A statement made at a recent public 
meeting held in London to raise means for the relief 
of the sufferers by the famine in Persia, represents 
that it was caused by an unparalleled drought 
which has prevailed for the last three years. Al- 
though the quantity of rain is usually insignificant, 
the fall of snow in winter, upon the mountains which 
intersect the country, is generally considerable, and 
its melting supplies the lowland water-courses, and 
gives means for irrigation. This snow fall has 
been deficient for the last two or three winters, 
and a total failure of crops has been the result. The 
wandering tribes whose subsistence depends mainly 
on their flocks and herds, which have now mainly 
perished, have endured the utmost destitution and 
most appalling mortality, while the towns have 
suffered scarcely less. Even at Bushire, where re- 
lief-is most easily obtained, and where much has 
been done, deaths by starvation have been of daily 
occurrence. The population of Kazeroon, lately 
estimated at 10,000, has fallen, it is reported, to 
one fifth that number, 4,000 having died within a 
year, and as many having fled from the place. 


Domestic.—The Executive Committee of the 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society, to which previously 
established organization the Mayor of the city has 
transferred the entire charge of public relief for the 
sufferers by the fire, and the disbarsement of the 
funds received from abroad, have published an of- 
ficial financial statement up to the 7th inst. The 
entire amount received to that time, was 82,(50,- 
000, out of about $3,500,000 subscribed. The So- 
ciety is aiding 60,000 persons. The most pressing 
need is shelter for the houseless thousands during 
the coming winter. For this end, the Society is 
helping them to erect small but comfortable houses 
on the sites of their former dwellings or on leased 
ground, which they may occupy during the winter 
and also next summer, so as to be able to work on 
the rebuilding of the city. Of these houses 4,000 
have been built, which will shelter about 20,000 
persons, and with the number expeeted to be built, 
about 35,000. The cost of these temporary build- 
ings, with some necessary furniture, will be about 
$1,200,000, leaving $2,250,000 to meet demands 
for food, clothing, fuel and general expenses from 
the 13th ult., tothe completion of the work. 

A striking instance of generosity is shown in the 
conduct of the Yankton Indians in Dakota toward 
some of the people whose homes had been burned 
by prairie fires. The Yanktons had been accused 
of setting the fires, but their chief came to the 
Agency, which is in charge of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Board of Missions, and not only earnestly 
denied the allegation, but gave the agent §100 fo: 
| the benefit of the sufferers, saying that he had 
'enough to eat and was ciothed, and he was sorry 
any of his white neighbors should suffer. Another 
| touching incident of recent occurence, was a liberal 
| contribution to the Chicago fand by the Chinese 
| merchants of San Francisco. Oue of them is re- 
| ported by the Alta California to have said to the 
collectors, substantially in broken English, that be 
had read of the disaster; that sometimes the low 
| Americans struck the Chinese with bricks, but he 
| did not care for that, the people of Chicago who had 
| lost everything were the same to him as his own 
| countrymen, and he would give $100; and if they 
did not get enough, and would come to him again, 
the would give another hundred. 
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Borda 
Swolh Sor Susivudion 


Every lover of fruit, every amateur, every market 
mer, every fruit-grower, should have this 
pamphlet. Price only 25 cts., post-paid. 
Every lover of fruit and flowers should also sub- 
scribe for 


The Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, 


A monthly paper at only $1.00 per year, or, if the 
back numbers from First month, 1871, are taken, 
we will send for 60 cents the twelve mumbers for 
the year, — barely the cost of paper and printing. 

Specimen copy sent free. 

Flowers and fruits offered to those who get up 
clubs, or a liberal cash premium offered. Address 

A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

P, 8 —Don’t subscibe for any other horticultural 
paper for 1872 until you see a specimen of the Re- 
corder. 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. 


An exceedingly rich and sweet selection, the very 
flower and heart of home, in poetry. Square 32mo, 
elegantly bound. 80 cts., $1.00. 

A choice collection of well-known poems adapted 
to almost every phase of home life. The selections, 
which are remarkable for their sweetness and pu- 


which embrace some of the oldest as well as some 
of the newest poetry in the language, are admirably 
arranged and issued in a tasteful volume. —Philada. 


a PUBLISRED BY THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia Depository, 
1408 Chestnut Street. 


; . 
Brooks’ Seminary for Young 
Ladies, 
Cor. of Southeast and Hanscom Avenues, Po’keep- 
sie, N. Y. Location elevated, grounds ample and 
retired. Rooms well furnished and ventilated. 
Bath-rooms, with hot and cold water. Instruction 
thorough ineverydepartment. Apparatus new and 
complete. Lecturers: Rev. T. K. Beecher, Rev. 
A. J. Upson, Charles Avery, LL. D., and others. 


A limited number of pupils admitted. Address 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal and Proprietor. 


NEW STYLES 
Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
TABLE AND STAIR OIL OLOTHS, 


Embossed, Figured and Gilt Papers. Plain 
Washable Paper of all tints. Fine Hall 
Decorations. 

Also, a very desirable Spring Fixture for Shades, to 
work without cord. 

SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & 30N, 

32 3m. 902 Spring Gardeu St. 
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3. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United States ana 
Canadas. For particulars call or send for Catalogue. (4 6m 


AMERICAN WASHER. 
PRICE $85.50. 


It is so simple in its construction that any ehild 
can work it. It will do more work in one hour than 
can be done in three with the old washboard. K 
adjusts itself to any garment—washing a blanket or 
a lace collar. Call and seeit. For sale, wholesale 
and retail, at the woodenware depot of 


A. H, FRANCISCUS & C0., 


| Wo. 513 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ity and generally fervent religious character, i 
| Largest and Cheapest Wooden-ware House in the 


United States. 23m 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE :' 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Gecond 8St., Philadelphia, 


C. E. PRATT, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
No. 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Business promptly and carefully attended to for 
parties at a distance. 





ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 


MRS. E. STEEL, 
Manufacturer of 
Corsets and Braces for Ladies and Childraa, 
Paris-made Corsets. Werly Corsets. French Sorset 
Clasps. SKIRTS a: popular prices. 
32ly 1313 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large as#ortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUS 


AND THR 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. [7 ly. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPTICIANS. MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT | 
MAKERS ANDIMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- | 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- | 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Barom- | 
eters, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof Coils, 
Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematica] Instruments, 156 pages. 

2. Optical “3 _—. 
Magic Lanterns, ois 
Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
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NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7tk and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 
Has just received his new importation of 


PiIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


im shades manufactured expressly for him. 

Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark 
Mode. Pricz $2.25, which is lower than they have 
ween for years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTHS, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark steel and dark brown double-warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazine, a superior article. 


Black Alpacas of the best makes, at old prices ; 


bought before the advance. 
SHAWLS! SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 
in all the various kinds, Thibet, Blanket, &o. 
An early call is solicited. 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, | 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co,, 


No 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


over $3,000,000 


‘000‘000'TS 
‘69ST 10y om0ouy 


Accumulated . fund 


The Penn Mutual was incorporated in 184f, 
and is the ONLY PURELY MUTUAL Life 
Insurance Company chartered by the State of 
Pennsylvania now doing business. 
The Penn Mutual having no stockholders 
to receive large dividends out of the earnings 
of the Company, has by economica] manage- 
ment been enabled to declare Twenty-three 
Annual Dividends, averaging, we believe, 
more than those of any other Company in 
the country. 
These large returns of surplus we expect to 
continue; they will hereafter be declared on 
the contribution plan, in cash, and available 
in payment of the following Annual Premi- 
ums, or in adding to the amount insured. 
Our expenses are below the average of Life 
Companies; this is fairly attributable to the 
age of the Company, the low rate of mortal- 
ity, due to the great care in the selection of 
| lives, and to the fact that so large a portion of 

the Policy holders are members of the Society 

of Friends, who have always been largely 
es in the Board of Tomtee 

olicies issued on all the approved plans. 

Every Policy holder is a member of the 
| Company, entitled to all its advantages and 
| privileges, having the right to vote at all elec- 
| tions for Trustees, and thus has a direct in- 
| fluence in its management. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi- 
| annually, or quarterly, or a loan will be 
, made for part of the amount. 

All information will be furnished on appli- 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, | cation to the Officers or Agents of the rad 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


EASTERN SKETCHES. 
By ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 


* ei oF 
Price Ti. 40. 


Received and for sale by 
A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St., Philada. 


i 


pany. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-} resident, 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Secretary. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, A. V. P. and Actuary. 
Liberal arrangements made with parties 
desiring to act as Agents. 





